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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  admirable  designs  of  Moritz  Retzsch,  are  well  known  and  highly  valued  in 
this  country.  They  have,  however,  been  published  at  a  price  which  renders  them 
accessible  to  comparatively  few  of  his  admirers. 

The  present  volume  contains  beautiful  and  accurate  copies  of  the  plates  contained 
in  four  of  his  most  celebrated  works.     To  render  it  more  interesting  to  the  English 
purchaser,  each  plate  is  accompanied  by  an  extract,  or  description,  and  it  is  pub 
lished  in  a  commodious  form  ;    while  the  price  is  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
original  charge. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


KOSlv 


Series 


HAMLET. 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  SHARSPEARE. 


Were  a  monument  to  be  raised  to  the  most  cele- 
brated of  English  poets,  like  that  w  hich  antiquity  has 
■bread)  erected  to  Homer  in  Scio  and  Smyrna, the 
inspired  pencil  of  Retzsch should  indicate  the  plan, 
ainl  the  apotheosis  which  precedes  his  allegorical 
work  should  figure  as  its  pediment. 

The  eagle  with  extended  wings,  the  two  divi- 
nities which  accompany  it  and  may  he  said  to 
personify  the  Thames  and  the  Avon, rivers  of  Eng- 
land ,  similar  to  the  Meander  and  llissns ;  the  con- 
templative attitude  of  the  poet  and  the  genii  near 
him,  call  to  mind  that  beautiful  composition  which 
ornaments  a  precious  curiosity,  in  the  cabinet  of 
antiquities, belonging  to  the  lung  of  Naples,  and 
formerly  perhaps  among  the  bas-reliefs  of  a  cele- 
brated  temple. 

The  eagle,  with  which  the  german  artist  has  de- 
signed the  symbol    of  the  apotheosis,  supports  the 

throne  and  the  Icet  of  the  poet ;  its  eyes  arc  turn- 
ed towards  him  with  affection,  and  express  bovi 
light    the  burthen   U  'hat  it  supports,  how   much  il 


rejoices  in  bearing  him  above  the  clouds,  and  iti 
transporting  him  towards  those  regions  of  glory, 
where  in  a  circle  already  are  assembled,  half  visible, 
those  sublime  hards  Homer,  AEschylus,  Ossian,  etc. 
The  hook  open  on  the  knees  of  the  poet  contains 
the  celestial  fruits  of  his  sacred  inspiration.  Two 
noble  and  benignant  muses,  in  the  air  and  on  cither 
side  of  him,  sustain  above  his  head  the  crow  n  of  im- 
mortality; one  of  them  surrounded  with  floating 
draperies,  represents  the  melancholy  Melpomene. 
The  tragic  mask  that  covers  half  her  forehead,  ren- 
ders the  expression  of  her  downcast  eyes  more 
grave  and  solemn;  she  bears  the  sword  with  which 
in  Hamlet  she  plays  so  terrible  a  pari.  The  other, 
light  and  gay,  has  thrown  hack  her  comic  mask; 
the  pastoral  crook  announces  the  laughing  Thalia , 
and    characterises    her    rustic    origin.    In    fine,   tin; 

two  genii ,  emblematic  perhaps  of  lame,  in  beiug 

attached  to  the  supporters  of  hi*   ihrone,  complete 
the  s\  inhulic  group 


Sinus  I. 


HAMLET. 


Pt,.  2. 


INTRODUCTION 


It  would  have  been  a  glorious  triumph  for  the  artist 
if  the  17  designs  composing  this  collection  could 
have  been  given  without  explanations,  and  if  in 
each  of  them  the  feeling,  which  is  extended  through 
the  whole  of  the  subject ,  could  have  been  readily 
discovered ;  but  this  difficulty  is  too  great  entirely  to 
overcome.  However  the  affixed  plate  must  perhaps 
he  considered  as  an  expressive  and  ingenious  intro- 
duction to  the  forth- coming ,  since  the  fratricide 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  murder  was  perpe- 
trated form  its  subject. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  Retzsch  con- 
ceived the  first  outline  of  this  sketch,  he  had  not 
seen  the  picturesque  work  that  Thurston  had  con- 
secrated to  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  which  had 
been  engraved  on  wood  by  the  accomplished 
Thompson;  and  yet  the  two  artists  were  inspired 
by  the  same  subject  ,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Thurston  has  given  it  in  a  manner  purely  symboli- 
cal, and  Rctzsch  in  his  illustration  has  put  all  the 
allegory  into  the  accessories. 

The  secret  murder  appears  before  our  eyes  as 
the  ghost  relates  it  to  Hamlet.  Claudius,  perfidiously 


profiting  of  his  brother's  sleep,  pours  into  his  ear 
the  poisonous  juice  of  hen-bane,  which,  according  to 

the  received  belief  in  those  times  of  ignorance,  was 
mortal,  and  he  places  at  the  same  time  his  daring 
hand  upon  the  royal  crown.  The  scene  is  not  taking 
place  in  an  orchard,  according  to  the  poet,  but 
under  the  portico  of  a  gothic  building,  through 
the  opening  of  which  the  trees  of  the  garden  may  he 
perceived.  This  slight  variation  from  the  text  lias 
allowed  the  artist  to  surround  his  group  with  em- 
blematic objects  which  heighten  the  general  effect. 
For  instance,  the  form  and  decoration  of  the  seat  , 
on  which  the  monarch  overcome  bj  sleep  has  pla- 
ced his  crown,  is  not  without  a  meaning  :  in  giving 
it  the  feet  of  a  lion  for  its  support  and  the  head  of 
an  angel  as  an  ornament,  the  artist  had  in  view 
the  idea  of  representing.  Strength  and  mildness, 
virtues  upon  which  the  power  and  the  might  of 
all  kingdoms  are  sustained.  The  entrance  of  the 
gothic  arch  presents  us  with  a  singular  object,  it 
18  the  face  of  an  old  man,  whose  heard  and  long 
hairs  fall  negligently  upon  his  breast.  The  sunken 
ejes  of  his  austere  face  arc  fixed  upon  the  action 


de  ce  temoin  inanime  fixes  sur  Taction  que  commet  lc 
meur trier  signifient,  dans  la  pensce  de  l'artiste,  que 
les  mnrs,  comme  dit  un  aneien  proverbe,  ont  des  ycux 
ansa  hien  que  des  oreilles,  et  que  le  crime  lc  plus 
cache  ne  peut  rcster  impuni.  La  statue  imposante  de 
l'inflexible  Nemesis,  placee  dans  une  niche,  con- 
firme  cette  verite,  tandis  que  ses  attributs,  lels  que 
le  glaive  leve  au-dessus  du  coupable,  la  balance, 
uu  se  pesent  les  actions  des  mortels,  et  l'oeil  pene- 


trant de  la  justice  qui  orne  lc  scin  de  la 
en  donnent  le  developpcmcnt ;  le  serpent  qu'elle 
ecrase  sous  ses  pieds,  malgre  ses  sifflcmens,  rap- 
pelle  ces  paroles  de  l'ombre  d'Hamlet : 

«  The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life, 
«  Now  wears  his  crown  !... » 

«  Le  serpent  dont  la  morsure  tua  ton  pere  , 
«  Porte  maintenant  la  couronne.  » 


HAMLET. 


PERSONNAGES. 


Claudius  ,  roi  de  Danemarck. 

Hamlet,  jils  du  dernier  roi  et  neveu  de  Claudius. 

Polonius,  seigneur  chambellan. 

Horatio,  ami  d' Hamlet. 

Laertes,  Jlls  de  Polonius. 

Voltimand,         \ 

Cornelius,  f     r.  .        ,   .  ,   _  , 

t,  >  officiers  de  la  courde  Danemarck. 

ROSENCRANTZ,        [     JJ 
GuiLDENSTERN,    ) 

Osric,  seigneur  de  la  cour. 
Un  autre  Seigneur  de  la  eour. 
Un  Pretre. 
Marcellus,  J 
Bernardo,       °fficiers' 


Francisco  ,  soldat. 

Reynoldo,  domestique  de  Polonius. 

Un  Capitaine. 

Un  Ambassadeur. 

L'Ombre  du  pere  d'Hamlet. 

Fortinbras,  prince  de  Norwege. 

Gertrude,  reine  de  Danemarck  et  mere  d'Ifamlet 

Ophelia  ,Jille  de  Polonius. 

Seigneurs,  Dames,  Officiers,  Soldats,  Comediens, 

Fossoyeurs,   Matelots ,   Messagers  et  autres 

Serviteurs. 

La  scene  est  a  Elseneur. 


PL  3. 


M 


Act    1 


Serie  I. 


HAMLET. 

ACTE    r,    SCENE    4. 


I'l. 


Horatio.  II  vous  fait  signe  d'aller  vers lui,  comme 
b'il  avait  quelque  communication  a  faire  a  vous  seul. 

Marcellus.  Voyez  avec  quel  geste  amical  il  vous 
invite  a  passer  dans  un  endroit  plus  ecarte.  Maisn'y 
allez  pas  avec  lui. 

Horatio.  Non,  certes,  en  aucune  facon. 

Hamut.  II  ne  veut  point  parlcr  ici;  je  veux  le 
suivre. 

HOB  LTIO.  IVen  faites  rien,  mon  seigneur. 

llwiu  r.  I'ourquoi?  qu'ai-je  a  craiudre?  je  don- 

BU    vie  poor  one  epingle;  et  quant  a  mon 

ame,  que  pourrait-il  lui   faire ,    etant  immortelle 

comme  lui?  lime  fait  signe  de  nouveau;  je  vais  le 

suivre. 

Horatio.  Et  quoi!  s'il  vous  entraine  vers  la  mer, 
mon  seigneur,  ou  sur  la  terrible  cime  de  ce  roclier 
qui,  pcnclic  sur  sa  base,  s'avance  au-dc.ssus  del 
fl<>t->;  b'il  prend  la  quelqu'autre  horrible  forme  qui 


vous  prive  de  l'empire  de  la  raison  et  vous  jette  dans 
la  (lenience?  Pensez-y,  le  lieu  meme  pourrait,  sans 
nulle  autre  cause,  causer  aueerveautous  les  vertiges 
du  desespoir;  il  offre  sous  les  yeux  une  hauteur  de 
tant  de  brasses  ,  et  la  mer  rugit  au-dessous. 

Hamlet.  lime  fait  signe  encore.—  Marche,  je  te 
suivrai. 

M  IB.CEIXT7&.  Vous  n'irez  point,  mon  seigneur. 

Il\ mii  1.  L&ches-moi  done. 

Horatio.  Soyez  raisonnable,  n'v  allez  pas. 

H  \mi.i  1 .  Man  destin  me  crie  d'y  aller,  et  rend  le 
plus  petit  muscle  demon  corps  aussi  vi^oiireux  que 
les  nicmlues  du  lion  (]c  Nrniee.  (  Le  F  unto  me  fait  un 
signe.)  II  m'appellc  encore;  laVhe/.-moi,  messieurs 
(II  se  degage.)  Par  le  ciel ,  je  ferai  un  fantuine  du 
premier  qui  m'arretera...  Je  l'ai  dit...  —  ailons.. 
marche...  je  te  suivrai. 

(Le  I'antome  et  Hamlet  sortent.) 


Serie 


HAMLET. 

kOTE    I,    SCENE    5. 


Pl.  4. 


Le  Fantome  (sous  la  terre).  Jurez. 

Hamlet.  Ah  !  ah  !  inon  garcon,  est-ce  toi  qui 
paries?  Es-tula,  bonne  piece?  monte  done...  Vous 
entendez  le  camarade  la-bas,  a  la  cave;  ne  refusez 
pas  de  jnrer. 

Horatio.  Dites  la  formule  du  serment,  mon  sei- 
gneur. 

Hamlet.  Ne  parlez  jamais  de  ce  que  vous  avez 
vu.  Jurez  par  mon  epee. 

Le  Fantome  (sous  la  terre).  Jurez! 

Hamlet.  Hie  et  ubique?  Changeons  done  de  place. 
Venez  ici,  messieurs,  et  placez  vos  mains  sur  mon 
epee.  Jurez  par  mon  epee  de  ne  jamais  parler  de  ce 
que  vous  avez  entendu. 

Le  Fantome  (sous  la  terre).  Jurez  par  cette  epee  ! 

Hamlet.  Bien  dit,  vieille  taupe.  Comment  peux-tu 
travailler  si  vite  sous  terre?  Tu  es  un  brave  mineur... 
Allons  encore  plus  loin,  mesbons  amis. 

Horatio.  Oh!  par  lejour  et  la  nuit,  cela  estmer- 
vcilleusement  etrange ! 

Hamlet.  Ayez  done  soin  de  traiter  cet  evenement 
comme  s'il  vous  etait  etranger.  II  y  a  des  choses  an 
ciel  et  sur  la  terre ,  Horatio ,  que  n'a  pas  revees 
voire  philosophic  Allons,  venez...  ici,  comme  au- 
paravant,  et  a  jamais  puissc  la  sainte  misericorde 


vous  etre  en  aide!  Promettez ,  quelle  que  soit  la 
facon  etrange  et  bizarre  dont  je  me  comporte,  car 
il  pourra  me  paraitre  a  propos,  par  la  suite,  de  me 
donner  une  folle  apparence,  qu'en  me  voyant  dans 
de  tels  momens,  jamais  vous  ne  croiserez  les  bras 
de  la  sorte  ;  jamais  vous  ne  secouerez  ainsi  la  tete ; 
jamais  vous  ne  prononcerez  de  ces  phrases  equi- 
vocpaes,  comme  :  «Bien,  bien,  nous  savons;»  ou  : 
«  INous  pourrions,  si  nous  le  voulions;  »  ou  :  «  Si 
«  nous  avions  envie  de  parler;  »  ou  :  «  Si  Ton  pou- 
«  vait,  il  y  aurait;  »  ou  telle  autre  parole  ambigue 
donnant  a  entendre  que  vous  savez  quelque  chose 
de  moi...  Jurez  cela ,  et  que  la  grace  et  la  misericorde 
vous  soient  en  aide  au  besoin. 

Le  Fantome  (sous  la  tetre).  Jurez! 

Hamlet.  Calme-toi,  calme-toi,  dme  en  peine  ! ... 
Ainsi ,  messieurs ,  je  me  recommande  a  vous  avec 
entiere  affection,  et  quelque  miserable  que  soit 
Hamlet,  avec  la  volonte  de  Dieu,  il  ne  manqucra 
pas  a  vous  temoigner  son  attachement  et  son  ami- 
tie.  Allons-nous-en  ensemble;  et  toujours  le  doigt 
sur  les  levres,  je  vous  prie.  Ceci  est  hors  des  routes 
ordinaires.  O  perversite  maudite  !  faut-il  que  je  sois 
ne  pour  te  faire  justice  !  Allons  ,  venez  ,  partons 
ensemble. 

(lit  tortent.) 


HAMLET. 
Act.  Ill 


Series  I. 


HAMLET. 

ACT    III.   SCEtfE    I. 


Pi.. 


Poi.onius.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here: — Gracious, so 
please  you. 
We  will  bestow  ourselves  ;  —  Read  on  this  book; 

{To  Ophelia.) 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness.  —  We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
Ti8  too  much  prov'd,  that,  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

Kim..  O,  'tis  too  true!  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience  ! 
Th«  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plast'ring  art, 
h  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word: 
O  heavy  burden! 

(Aside.) 

Polonius.  I  hear  him  coming;  let's  withdraw,  my 
lord. 

(Exeunt  King  and  Polonius.) 

Enter  Hami.et. 
1 1  \  m  i. ft.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question : — 
v\  bether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  t<>  Buffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  ; 


Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ?— To  die,— to  sleep, 

No  more  ;  —  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to, —  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.  To  die  ;  —  to  sleep  ; 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream;— ay,  there's  the  rub; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dream.-,  may  conic. 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Must  give  us  pause:  There's  the  respect, 

That  makes  calamity  <>f  so  long  life  : 

For  who  Would  bear  the  whips  and  SCOfns  of  time. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
\\  lien  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a    hare  bodkin?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  gmnl  and  sweat  under  a  wcar\   life; 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 

The  undiscover'd  Country,    from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  rel  urns,  —  puzzles  the  will; 
And  makes  us  rather  hear  those  ills  we  li.i 

Thau  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 


Series  I. 


HAMLET. 

ACT    III.    SCENE    2. 


PL.   6. 


King.  What  do  you  call  the  play? 

Hamlet.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropi- 
cally. This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder,  done  in 
Vienna  :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name;  his  wife  Bap- 
tista  :  you  shall  see  anon;  'tis  a  knavish  piece  of 
work  :  But  what  of  that?  your  majesty,  and  we  that 
have  free  souls,  it  touches  ut  not  :  Let  the  galled 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung. — 

Enter  Lucianus. 
This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

Opheeia.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,  my  lord. 

Hamlet.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallying. 

Opheeia.  You  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Hamlet.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take 
off  my  edge. 

Ophelia.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

H  \mi.et.  So  you  mistake  your  husbands. —  Begin, 
murderer;— leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 
Come ;  — 

—  The  croaking  raven 
oth  bellow  for  revenge. 


Lucianus.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit 
and  time  agreeing; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property, 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

(Pours  the  poison  into  the  Sleeper's  ears.) 

Hamlet.    He  poisons  him  i'the  garden  for  his 
estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago;  the  story  is  extant,  and  writ- 
ten in  very  choice  Italian  :  You  shall  see  anon,  how 
the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

Ophelia.  The  king  rises. 

Hamlet.  What!  frighted  with  false  fire  ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord? 

Polonius.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light :  —  away! 

Polonius.  Lights,  lig  .<s,  lights! 

(Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio.') 


Sene,.  I. 


Act.  111. 


StRIES  r. 


HAMLET. 

ACT    III.    SCENE    2. 


Pi. 


Enter  the  Players,  with  Recorders. 

H\Mt.KT.  O,  the  recorders  :  —  let  me  sec  one, 
To  withdraw  with  you  :  — \\h\  do  you  go  about  to 

recover  the  wind  of  me,  as  if  you  would  drive  ine 
into  a  toil? 

Guii.denstern.  O,  my  lord,  if  my   duty   be   too 
hold,  my  love  is  too  unmannerly. 

II  i  mi  i  i.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Willyou 
play  upon  this  pipe? 

DESTSTERxr.  Sfy  lord,  I  cannot. 

II  \  meet.  I  pray  you  ! 

Guii.uenstern.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Hami.i  i  .  I  do  beseech  you! 

Gi  ii.denstern.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 


Hamlet.  Tia  as  easj  as  lying  :  govern  these  ven- 
tages with  your  lingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  month, and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent 
music.  Look  yon,  these  are  the  ^tops. 

(i>  ii.denstern.  But  these  cannot  1  command  to 

any  utterance  of  harmony;  1  ha\c  not  the  skill. 

II  wii.i  i.  Why,  look  you  DOW,  how  unwortbj  a 
thing  yon  make  of  me.  \  on  would  play  upon  me; 
yon  would  seem  to  know  my  stop-,;  yon  would  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  my  mystery;  you  would  sound  me 
from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  COmpaSS  :  and 
there  is  much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little 
Organ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it  speak.  S'blood,  do 
you  think,  1  am  easier  to  he  played  on  than  a  pipe  ' 

Call  me  what  instrument  yon  wUl,  though  yt 

fret  me,  you  cannot  play  upon 


Series  I. 


HAMLET. 

ACT    III.    SCENE    3. 


PL. 


Enter  Hamlet. 
Hamlet.    Now  might  I   do   it,  pat,  now  be  is 
praying; 
And  now  I'll  do't;  —  and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd?  That  would  be  scann'd  : 
A  villain  kills  my  father;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

V\  by,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  no  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May; 
And,how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 


'Tis  heavy  with  him.  And  am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage? 

No-  ,       -a 

Up,  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent: 

When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage; 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed; 

At  gaming,  swearing;  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't  : 

Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven ; 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.  My  mother  stays  i 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days. 

{Exit.) 
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ACTE   III,    SCENE    4- 


Hamlet  entre. 
Hamlet.  Me  voici,  ma  mere;  de  quoi  s'agit-il? 

La  Reine.  Hamlet,  tu  as  beaucoup  offense  ton 
pere. 

Samlet.  Ma  mere,  vous  avez  beaucoup  offense 
mon  pere. 

La  Reine.  Allons,  allons,  vous  me  repoudez  avee 
tin  Ungage  deraisonnable. 

Hwii.et.  Allez,  allez,  vous  m'interrogez  avee  un 
langage  maudit. 

J.\  IIiim.  Comment,  comment  done,  Hamlet? 

J I  \.\ilet.  De  quoi  s'agit-il  ici  ? 

La  Reine.  M'avi/.-Nous  tout-a-fait  oubliee? 

II  \Mi.ET.Non,  par  la  saintecroix,  non,  vraiment. 
es  la  reine,  la  femme  da  frere  de  votre  mari... 
et...  plat  auciel  que  cela  ue  fat  pas !...  vous  etesma 
nitre. 

La  Reine.  Ell  bien ,  j'aurai  recours  a  ceux  qui 
ont  vous  parler. 

\il<ms,   allons,   assoye/.-vous;   vous   ne 

bongerez  pa  irtirea  dm  que  je  ne  vous 

aie  preaente  an  miroir,  on  vous  ponm 
plu  tea  |)lus  intunea  de  rou8« m< 

I  \  I',  i  .  m  Oue  veux-tu  fain?  tu  nc  veux  pas  me 
tner?  Au  scoour.-i !  au  sccours! 


Polonius  (derriere  la  tapisserie).  Comment,  com- 
ment, au  secours! 

Hamlet.  Qu'est-ce  done?  un  rat !  [II  donne  un 
coup  d'epee  a  travers  la  tapisserie.)  Mort/  un  ducal 
qu'il  est  mort! 

Polonius  (derriere  la  tapisserie  ).  Ah  !  je  suis  as- 
sassine ! 

(//  tombe  et  meurt.) 

La  Reine.  Malheur  a  moi!  Qu'as-tu  fait? 

Samlet.  Enverite,  je  n'en  sais  rien.  Est-ce  le 
roi? 

(//  lev e  la  tapisserie  et  tire  le  corps  de  Polonius.) 

La  Reine.  Ah!  quelle  action  furieuse  et  sanglante! 

Hamlet.  Uue  action  sanglante?...  presqae  aussi 
COupable,  ma  bonne  mere,  que  de  tuer  uu  roi  Bl 
d'epouser  son  frere. 

La  Reine.  Que  de  tuer  uu  roi? 

Samlet.  <>iii,  madame;  e'est  preciaement  ce  que 

j'ai  dit.   (A  Polonius.)  Adieu,  imprudent,  indiseret, 
iiiimtiiIiIi:  Ion,  je  t'ai  pris  poor  un  plus  grand  que 

liii  ;   stilus  ton  soil  :  In  appienclras  ipi'il  y   a  quclque 

■  tanl  faire  L'empre 
ainsi  les  maina;  paix;  asaeyes-Tona :  e'eatmoi  qni 
\ . 1 1 ^  tordre  rotreccrar;   oui,  c*ca1  ce  qua  je  vaia 
faire,  s'd  a'esl  p.i^  devena  unpenetrable,  si  d'infi  i 
nalea  habitude*  ae  t'onl  p.i^  bronal,  »'il  n'est  pas 
l'ortifie  et  i»  I'epreuve  contre  la  i . 


Skrif.  F. 
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ACTE    til,    SCENE    5. 


La  Reine.  N'ajoute  rien  de  plus  :  ces  mots  pene- 
trent  a  mon  oreille  comme  autant  de  poignards ; 
rien  de  plus,  eher  Hamlet! 

Hamlet.  Un  meurtrier,  un  scelerat,  un  esclave, 
qui  ne  vautpas  la  centieme  partie  de  votre  premier 
epoux;  un  roi  de  carnaval ,  un  coupeur  de  bourses 
qui  a  derobe  l'empire  et  les  lois ;  qui  a  vole  en  un 
coin  le  preeieux  diademcr  et  l'a  mis  dans  sa  poche. 

La  Reine.  Rien  de  plus! 

Hamlet.  Un  roi  de  guenilles  et  de  cbiffons.  (  Le 
Fantome  entre.)  Sauvez-mo'i  et  couvrez-moi  de  was 
ailes,  milice  celeste  !...  Que  demande  votre  noble 
presence  ? 

La  Reine.  Helas ,  il  est  fou  ! 

Hamlet.  Ne  venez-vous  pas  gourmander  votre 
fils  trop  tardif ,  qui  ,  ayant  laisse  passer  le  temps  et 
refroidirl'emotion,  a  differe  l'importante  execution 
que  vous  aviez  severement  commandee?...  Ah  !  par- 
lez. 

Le  Fant6me.  N'oublie  pas  mes  commandemens. 
Cette  visite  n'est  destinee  qua  en  rafraichir  la  me- 
moirepresque  effacee.  Mais,  regarde;  ta  mere  est 


en  proie  a  l'egarement.  Ah !  place-toi  entre  elle  et 
son  ame  agitee :  c'est  dans  un  faible  corps  que  Tima- 
gination  agit  le  plus  fortement.  Parle-lui,  Hamlet. 

Hamlet.  Qu'avez-vous ,  madame? 

La  Reine.  Helas !  qu'avez-vous  vous-meme  ?  Pour- 
quoi  votre  a?il  est-il  fixe  sur  le  vide?  pourquoi  te- 
nez-vous  des  discours  au  vague  de  l'air  ?  Votre  ame 
s'est  elancee  dans  vos  yeux  farouches;  et  tels  que 
des  soldats  eveilles  par  une  alarme  soudaine,  tes 
cheveux  se  sont  dresses ;  ils  ont  semble  participer  a 
la  vie,  ont  frissonne,  et  se  sont  herisses.  O  mon 
noble  fils  ,  repands  le  banme  caiman  t  de  la  patience 
sur  cette  chaleur,  sur  cetteflamme  de  tes  souffrances. 
Que rcgardes-tu  done? 

Hamlet.  Lui,  lui!  Regardez  comme  il  brille  d'un 
pale  eclat !  Un  tel  aspect ,  reimi  a  une  telle  cause , 
parlerait  a  des  pierres  et  les  rendrait  capables  d'ac- 
tion...  Ne  me  regarde  pas  ainsi ,  de  peur  que  cette 
demarche  lugubre  n'affaiblisse  encore  ma  triste 
resolution  :  ce  que  je  ferais  n'aurait  peut-etre  pas 
sa  vraie  couleur;  deslarmes,  peut-etre,  au  lieu  de 
sang. 


HAW 
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ACT    IV.    SCENE    V. 


Pi.    ci 


luistically   dressed  with    straws 
and  // 
Laert.  O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains!  tears,    seven 
tunes  salt , 
Burn  out  the  sense  aud  virtue  of  miue  eve  !  — 
By  heaven ,  thy  madness  shall  he  paid  with  weight, 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  heara.  O  rose  of  May  ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia!  — 
O  heavens  !  is't  possihle,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life? 
Nature  is  hue  in  love  :  aud  ,  where  'tis  line  , 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oi'hema.  Tliey  bore  him  barefae'd  on  the  bier ,• 
Hey  no  nanny,  nonny  hey  nonny : 
And  in  his  grave  rain'd  many  a  tear  ;  — 
Fare  you  well,  inv  dove  ! 

iladst  thou   thy  wits,    and  didst  per- 
suade reren 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Ophelia.  You  must  sing,  Downa-down  ,  an  yon 

call  him  a-dow-u.  ( ),  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!  It  is 

the  fake  steward  ,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Laektes.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 
Ophelia.    There's  rosemary,    that's   for 

,    pray  you  ,    luve ,    remember:   and  there   is 
pansies  ,   that's  for  thoughts. 


Laertes.  A  document  in  madness;  thoughts  aud 
remembrance  fitted. 

Ophelia.  There's  fennel  for  yon,  and  colum- 
bines :  —  there's  rue  for  you,  and  here's  some  for 
me  :  —  we  may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays:  — 
you  may  wear  your  me  with  a  difference.  —  There's 

a  daisy:  —  I  would  give  you  some  violets;  but  they 
withered  all,  when  my  father  died:  —  They  say,  he 
made  a  good  end,  — 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin,  is  all  my  joy,  — 

Laertes.  Thought  and  affliction,  passion,   hell 
itself,  she  turns  to  favour,  aud  to  prettineSS. 
Ophu.ia.  And  will  he  not  come  again? 

And  will  he  not  come  again? 

No,  no,  he  his  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-' 
lie  never  will  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow, 
.  Ill  flaxen  was  his  poll  : 
He  is  gone,  he  is 

And  we  east  away  moans 
God'  a  mercy  on  his  soul.' 

And  of  all  Christian  souls!  1  pi  J  be  «i' 


yoo 


(Bait  Ojhelu,.) 
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ACT   V.   SCENE    I. 


First  Clown.  This  same  skull,  sir,  was  Yorick's 
skull,  the  king's  jester. 
Hamlet.  This? 

(Takes  the  skull.) 

First  Clown.  E'eu  that. 

Hamlet.  Alas,  poor  Yorick!  ■ — I  knew  him,  Ho- 
ratio; a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent 
liiiicy  :  he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times;  and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination 
it  is!  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips,  that 
I  have  hissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your 
gibes  now?  your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes 
of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a 
roar?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning? 
quite  chap-fallen? Now  get  yon  to  my  lady's  cham- 
ber, and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this 
favour  she  must  come;  make  her  laugh  at  that.  — 
IVyrhee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  tiling. 

Horatio.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Hamlet.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o' this 
fashion  i'  the  earth  ? 

Horatio.  E'en  so. 

Hamlet.  And  smelt  so?  pah! 

(Throws  down  the  skull.)  I 


HoRAiro.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Hamlet.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Ho- 
ratio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 
hole  ? 

Horatio.  'Twere 
consider  so. 


to  consider   too    curiously,  to 


Hamlet.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead 
it  :  As  thus;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried, 
Alexander  returneth  to  dust;  the  dust  is  earth;  of 
earth  we  make  loam  :  And  why  of  that  loam,  where- 
to he  was  converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer- 
barrel  ? 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw! 

But  soft!  but  soft!  aside;  —  Here  comes  the  king,  — 

(Enter  Priests,  etc.,  in  Procession:  the  Corpse  of  Ophelia, 
LaertM ,  and  Mourners  following;  King,  Queen  their, 
Trains ,  etc.) 
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ACT     V. 


Laertes.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth;  — 

And  from  ber  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 

.lets  spring!  —  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ininist 'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  best  bowling. 

Hamlet.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia  ! 

eh. Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell ! 

(Scattering  flowers.) 
I  hop'd,  thou  should'st  have  been  my  Hamlet's  vt  ife; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sw  eot  maid, 
And  not  h.i\c  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laertes.  O,  treble  woe 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of! —  Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms  : 

(Leaps  into  the  grave.) 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made. 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 


Of  blue  Olympus. 

Hamlet,  (advancing.)  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
bears  such  an  emphasis?  whose  phrase  of  SOi 
Conjures  the  wand'riug  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers?  this  is  1, 
Hamlet  the  Dane. 

( Leaps  into  the  grave.) 

Laertes.  The  devil  take  thy  soul! 

(Grappling  with  him.) 

Hvmi.et.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat  ; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splencti\e  and  rash. 
Yet  have  1  in  me  something  dangerous, 
V\  Inch  let  thy  wisdom  fear  :   Mold  off  thy  hand. 

Ki><i.   Pluck  them  asunder. 

Oi  ken.  Hamlet,  Hamlet : 

Ar.r..  Gentlemen, 

Horatio.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

(The  Attendants  part  them  ,  and  they  come  out  of  the  grave. \ 
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ACT    V.    SCENE    2. 


King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that  table: — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  health; 
4nd  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Give  me  the  cups; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 
JYow  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin; — 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye  ! 

Hamlet.  Come  on,  sir! 


Laertes.  Come,  my  lord! 

{They  play.) 
Hamlet.  One. 

Laertes.  No. 

Hamlet.  Judgment. 

Osric.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 
Laertes.  Well, — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink  :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is 
thine,- 
Here's  to  thy  health.  —  Give  him  the  cup. 

{Trumpets  sound;  and  cannon  shot  off  within.) 
Hamlet.  I'll  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  awhile 
Come.— Another  hit;  What  say  you? 

{They  play.) 
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Laertes.  And  yet  it  is  almost  agaiust  my  con- 
science. 

(J  side.) 

Hamlet.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes  :  You  do 
but  dally ; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  \  our  best  violence; 
I  am  a (card,  you  make  a  wantou  of  me. 
B tes.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on. 

(  They  play.) 

Osric.  Nothing  neither  vmy. 
b\i  rtes.  Have  at  you  now. 

(Laertes  wounds  Hamlet;  then,  in  scuffling,  they  change 
rapiers ,  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes.) 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Hamlet.  Nay,  come  again. 

(The  Queen  falls.) 
Osfuc.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho! 

Horatio.  They  bleed  On  both  .sides  :  —  How  is  it, 

my  lord? 
<  )sruc.  How  is't,  Laertes? 
I.\i  i;  1 1  s.  H  by,  as  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe, 

( teie ; 

I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
II  \  M  I.I.  I  .  BOW  does  tlie  (pieen  ? 
Kim.  SLe  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 


Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink,  —  O  my  dear 
Hamlet!  — 
The  drink,  the  drink ;  —  I  am  poison'd ! 

(Dies.) 
Hamlet.  O  villainy  !— Ho!  let  the  door  belock'd  : 
Treachery !  seek  it  out ! 

(Laertes  falls.) 
Laertes.  It  is  here,  Hamlet  :  Hamlet,    thou  art 
slain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Dnbated,  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itself  on  me;  lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again  :  Thy  mother's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  more;  the  king,  the  king's  to  lilame. 

II  wii  i  r.   The  point 
Envenom' d  too! —  Then,  venom,  to  thy  work.' 
(Stabs  the  Kir-;.) 
Osmc  and  bonus.  Treason  !  treason  ! 
Kinc.O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,   I  am  hut  hurt. 

II\mi.!-t  Here,  thou  incestuous,  damned,  murdc- 

POnS  Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  :  —  Is  the  union  here  ? 
follow   my  mother. 

(King  dies.) 
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Horatio.  Not  from  his  mouth, 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
Vou  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd;  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view  ; 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  came  about :  So  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  fore'd  cause; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventor's  heads  :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fortinbras.         Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 
And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ; 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 


Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Horatio.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  Avill  draw  ou  more  : 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild  :  lest  more  mis- 
chance, 
On  plots,  and  errers,  happen. 

Fortinbras.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally  :  and,  for  his  passage, 
The  soldier's  musick,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him.  — 
Take  up  the  bodies  :  —  Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot ! 

[A  dead  march.  —  Exeunt,  bearing  off  the  dead  Bodies  ; 
after  which  a  peal  of  ordnance  is  shot  off] 
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HAMLET. 
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EPILOGUE. 


This  drawing  exhibits  a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
piece.  I  nder  the  form  of  a  funereal  monument,  it 
represents  die  expiatory  victims  of  a  dark,  destiny 
at  last  united  in  death. 

On  the  sepulchre  reposes  the  statue  of  Samlet; 
above  him  the  head  of  the  ghost  is  perceived.  His 
mouth  and  eyes  are  open,  not  only  to  explain  the 
active  part  he  has  in  the  tragcd\  ,  hut  also  that  he  is 
its  main-spring.  On  the  left  are  kneeling  the  figures 
of  the  king  and  queen.  A  kind  of  demon  lifts  his 
claws  in  a  menacing  manner  towards  the  guilty 

pair,  but  inclining  more  especially,  in  grinding  his 

teeth,  toward,  the  bead  of  the  kingly  fratricide;  who, 

even  from  the  sleep  of  death,  starts  up  with  all 
tin'  ligns  of  agony  and  terror;  while  the  queen, 
whose  features  eipially  express  grief  and  a  sort  of 

affright,  elevates  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer 
and  repentance.  On  the  opposite  side,  kneeling  and 


asleep,  appear  Polonius  and  Ophelia,  over  whom 
an  augel  extends  its  protecting  hand.  The  image  of 
Laertes,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb,  seems 
to  implore  forgiveness  of  heaven  for  the  involun- 
tary hand  he  had  in  the  murder  of  Hamlet,  in  fen- 
cing with  a  poisoned  weapon.  The  nature  of  tins 
death  is  designed  by  two  swords  crossing  a  heart. 
The  arabesques  on  which  this  symbol  repose  termi- 
nate by  the  spirits  of  genii.  The  bats'-wings,  at  the 
angles  of  the  monument,  indicate  that  the  dark- 
deed  was  done  during  the  night.  The  skulls  refer 
to  the  scene  of  the  grave-digger,  and  are  also 
there  perhaps  to  increase  the  gloomj  terror  that 
pervades  the   whole    play,  even    those    that    placed 

monumentally  seem  to  exclaim:  (),  horrible  .'...most 
horrible ! ...  are  doubtless  meant  to  gWe  still  more 
force  to  this  irnpressiou.Their  (lowing  veils  terminate 
in  a  cross,  the  emblem  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
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INTRODUCTION.— PLATE  I. 


MEPHISTOPHELES    OBTAINS    PERMISSION    TO    TEMPT    FAUSTUS. 

The  "Faustus"  of  Goethe  has  excited  more  attention  in  this  country  than  ■< 
other  of  that  eminent  author's  writings.      The  boldness  of  its  conception  and  I 
scenic  detail  so  well  supported  throughout,  have  marked  it  with  a  character  s  > 
decided  as  almost  to  insure  to  it  a  perpetuity  of  existence.     The  work  hi 
not  less  fortunate  in  an  iljustrator,  whose  imaginative  powers  have  enabled  him  to 
convey  the   story  almost   as   effectively  as   the  acted   drama.       The  first 
represents  the  heavenly  choir  lamenting  the  success  of  Mephistopheles  (or  Satan) 
in  obtaining  permission  to  tempt  Faustus,  a  student  in  theology,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  Doctor,  but  who  subsequently  abandons  his  early  studies  for 
those  of  magic  and  the  abstract  sciences.      The  demon  is  seen,  on  the  right  of 
the  engraving,  daringly  demanding   that   Faustus  be  delivered   into    his   hands. 
"The  character  of  Mephistopheles,"  says  Madame  de  Staiil,  "suppose 
haustible  knowledge   of  social  life,  of  nature,   and   of  the   marvellou 
play  of  'Faustus*  is  the  night-marc  of  the  imagination;  but  it  is  a  u. 


INTRODUCTION. 

that  redoubles  its  strength.  It  discovers  the  diabolical  revelation  of  incredulity, — 
of  that  incredulity  which  attaches  itself  to  every  thing  that  can  ever  exist  of  good 
in  this  world ;  and  perhaps  this  might  be  a  dangerous  revelation,  if  the  circum- 
stances produced  by  the  perfidious  intentions  of  Mephistopheles,  did  not  inspire  a 
horror  of  his  arrogant  language,  and  make  known  the  wickedness  which  it  covers. 

"  In  the  character  of  Faustus,  all  the  weaknesses  of  humanity  are  concentred : 
desire  of  knowledge,  and  fatigue  of  labour;  wish  of  success,  and  satiety  of  pleasure. 
It  presents  a  perfect  model  of  the  changeful  and  versatile  being,  whose  sentiments 
are  yet  more  ephemeral  than  the  short  existence  of  which  he  complains.  Faustus 
has  more  ambition  than  strength ;  and  this  inward  agitation  produces  his  revolt 
against  nature,  and  makes  him  have  recourse  to  all  manner  of  sorceries,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  hard,  but  necessary  condition,  imposed  upon  mortality." 


Euistet  /W//,v.,w/  ,//.vy7.,  tint  la,  rencontre  ■/.■  Mphirbph&r  sons /a  form*  dun  chio*. 


I'atisf  .       Sw/uH  du  den  sc/u»ar\cn  Att/id dutxh  Soot  Wtd  Stopped  .rlreifen 


PLATE  II. 


MEPHISTOPHELES    FIRST    JOINS    FAUSTUS,    UNDER    THE    FORM    OF    A    DOG. 


Faustus  and  his  pupil  Wagner,  are  here  watching  the  movments  of  a  dog;  the 
former  is  supposed,  by  the  aid  of  his  art,  to  observe  a  track  of  fire  left  by  the  feet  of 
the  animal,  which  proves  to  be  Mephistopheles  under  this  assumed  form.  The 
"  friends  separate ;  and  the  dog  accompanies  Faustus  into  his  study,  where  he  is 
discovered  surrounded  by  his  books,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  mathematical 
instruments  and  chemical  phials.  His  father  had  devoted  himself  to  science,  and 
transmitted  to  him  the  same  taste  and  habits.  A  solitary  lamp  enlightens  this 
gloomy  retreat;  and  Faustus  pursues  without  intermission  his  studies  of  nature, 
and  particularly  of  magic,  many  secrets  of  which  are  already  in  his  possession." 


PLATE  III. 


MEPHISTOPHELES      FIRST    INTERVIEW    WITH    FAUSTUS. 


Faustus,  in  attempting  to  unravel  mysteries  wisely  placed  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, adopts  various  solutions,  and  is  continually  interrupted  by  the  howling  of 
the  dog,  which  on  being  threatened  with  expulsion  swells  to  an  enormous  size, 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  hippopotamus.  On  this  the  magician  has  recourse  to  a 
more  powerful  spell.  The  dog  obeys  the  incantation,  and  comes  forth  from  his 
hiding  place,  increasing  so  as  to  fill  the  room,  when  at  length  he  bursts  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  and  Mephistopheles  appears  from  the  midst  as  a  student.  After  some 
conversation,  wherein  Satan  complains  of  his  being  detained  by  a  charm,  Faustus 
agrees  that  he  shall  entertain  him  with  a  display  of  his  magic  art.  He  summonses 
a  host  of  spirits,  who  by  various  enchantments  succeed  in  throwing  the  philosopher 
into  a  deep  sleep.  Mephistopheles,  taking  advantage  of  this,  causes  the  charm 
which  held  him  prisoner  to  be  removed  by  the  agency  of  a  rat,  and  takes  his  leave 
of  the  sleeping  student. 


f.e cfutn  deviml ' enoittu  ensuite  tin  rmaae  /iw. •///<•  <■/  1/,y 


Ihtji  /.,/  tu'c/U  cms  /A//,,/,:,-  (nstnlt! 


Faust  .v   voue  par  utvpacfe  a  Mepfiistopfit/es  ■ 
K.u.sf  .       Xnr  keiru  dies*  liundnisx  breche  ' 


PLATE  IV. 


FAUSTUS    MAKES    OVER    HIS    ETERNAL    EXISTENCE    TO    MEPIIISTOPHELES, 


Faustus  awakes,  and  finding  himself  alone,  considers  all  that  has  occurred  to  have 
been  merely  a  dream,  when  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.  Mephistopheles  outers, 
gaily  attired  in  scarlet  embroidered  with  gold,  hearing  a  manteau  of  satin,  and 
wearing  a  sword.  He  proposes  that  Faustus  shall  abandon  science  ;  and  "promises 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the  earth,"  on  condition,  that  here- 
after be  shall  render  service  in  all  things  to  him.  At  this,  Faustus  is  somewhat 
startled,  but  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  Mephistopheles  succeeds  in  persuading  his 
victim  to  seal  the  infernal  compact  with  his  blood.  Here  they  are  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Leiptick  student,  whom  the  philosopher  refuses  to  see,  when  the 
fund  undertakes  to  assume  liis  character,  and  habits  himself  in  the  doctor's  gown. 
The  student  is  introduced,  and  Mephistopheles  confuses  him  with  a  variety  of 
arguments,  none  of  which  are  clearly  understood  by  the  scholar,  who,  however,   at 

lasl  departs  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  visit. 


PLATE    V. 


FAUSTUS    AND   MEPHISTOPHELES    IN    THE    TAVERN. 


A  chib  of  joyous  boors  are  assembled  in  a  wine-cellar,  whither  Mephistopheles  has 
conducted  Faustus,  to  teach  him  his  first  lesson  in  the  pleasures  of  life.  Their 
discourse,  songs,  and  bons-mots,  are  of  the  lowest  character.  Mephistopheles 
complains  of  the  wine,  and  offers  to  supply  each  of  the  company  with  the 
kind  he  prefers,  from  his  own  stores.  The  demon  pierces  the  table,  fulfils  his 
promise,  and  all  drink  freely  of  the  delicious  beverage.  Their  joy,  however, 
is  not  of  long  duration;  one  of  the  party,  though  cautioned  by  Mephistopheles, 
spills  a  drop  on  the  ground,  which  is  turned  into  fire.  They  are  now  disposed 
to  fall  upon  the  fiend;  who  confuses  them,  and  they  attack  each  other.  The 
demon  and  his  pupil  profiting  by  this,  make  their  escape. 


\uplufl0pheb&  hiil  mi  i  in. i    nurade  clans  un   cabaret 


Mrphistophele*,  .\nn   xieht  die  Pfbopfvn  itnd  geniesft.' 


— — — 


Cmruu  d'utu  sorrier*-  Riust  voit  Jans  un  mirivr  mapiqtte  Vimage  d'une  Mlr%  ft 
Faost.  Wasseh'ich  f   (f <'/r/i   cin   himmlisch  BM 


PLATE    VI. 


FAUSTUS    AND    MEPHISTOPHELES    VISIT    A    WITCH. 


From  the  tavern  they  proceed  to  the  abode  of  a  witch,  in  search  of  the  elixir 
of  life.  Some  grotesque  animals,  half  cat,  half  monkey,  are  squatted  round 
the  hearth,  watching  the  cauldron  in  which  the  elixir  is  preparing.  Faustus, 
disgusted  with  its  appearance,  inquires  whether  there  are  no  other  means  of 
invigorating  life,  than  by  this  hateful  process.  Mephistopheles  replies  that  there 
are  none,  except  the  natural  specifics,  of  air,  diet,  and  regimen.  Faustus  is 
too  indolent  to  pursue  the  latter  course;  and,  impatient  to  obtain  his  object  by 
an  easier  method,  expresses  his  unwillingness  to  adopt  the  alternative;  to  which 
the  demon  answers,  "  The  witch  then  must  prepare  the  draught." 

The  fantastic  imps,  whose  pranks  are  here  admirably  imagined,  now  pay  due 
honours  to  him  whom  they  regard  as  their  master,  while  Faustus  admires  the 
image  of  a  beautiful  female  which  is  displayed  in  a  magic  mirror.  During 
this  scene  the  cauldron  boils  ovi-r,  and  a  body  of  ilame  mounts  op  the  chimnev. 
from  whence  thr  witch  descends  with  a  shriek. 


PLATE   VII. 


FAUSTUS    RECEIVES    THE   MAGIC    DRAUGHT. 


Faustus  is  here  represented  as  about  to  drink  the  elixir  of  life,  whose  virtues 
are  to  restore  to  him  all  the  vigour  of  youth.  This  is  truly  a  grotesque  scene — 
one  of  the  witch's  fantastic  domestics  is  seated  in  the  chair  which  Mephistopheles 
has  just  quitted,  as  if  to  watch  the  ceremony.  Two  others,  placed  within  the 
magic  circle,  are  bearing  torches  and  supporting  a  large  book,  from  which  the 
hag  pronounces,  in  solemn  tone,  a  mystical  spell.  As  she  presents  the  elixir 
to  Faustus,  he  is  startled  by  observing  a  slight  flame  rise  from  the  goblet. 
Encouraged,  however,  by  the  demon,  he  finally  swallows  the  draught.  The 
witch  breaks  the  magic  circle,  and  cautions  Faustus  to  keep  in  motion,  that 
the  elixir  may  not  fail  in  producing  its  desired  effect. 


I'llll.'t     /')>//    /<//.!//     t/t       /'/,'     ,//,', 


Mcphi  stophcles. 
,<(//  fiinunirr/  Inwter  ,/-,/  tin  oleicA  das  Berx  erfiruen. 


I't>if.</  rcn<i>/i/rc,/>i>iir  ///  premiere-^  /<>/.r.  Marguerite  e6  /«(   p///? 

jtm  brafetsa.  conduiie  </u  <■//>■  re/use  . 


11,'in  srho/ics  fhtu/cm,  Jar/'  ir/i  >i>iu/e/i,  J/c/'/ic/i  Arm  uiul  Oelei'l  Ihr  anxut rat/en'. 


PLATE  VIII. 


FAUSTUS  S    FIRST    INTERVIEW    WITH    MARGARET. 


Here  Faustus,  the  learned  professor,  the  grave  and  austere  philosopher,  has  become 
a  gay,  youthful,  and  richly-dressed  cavalier.  With  bold  step  and  easy  assurance, 
he  parades  the  streets,  fearless  of  recognition.  A  young  girl  passes  by  on  her 
return  from  church;  he  is  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  approaching  hei  bt  g 
mission  to  conduct  her  home  ;  but  she,  too  wise  and  modest  to  allow  this  freedom, 
refuses  and  hastily  pursues  her  road.  Mephistopheles,  at  a  little  distance,  is 
engaged  in  watching  the  pair. 

This  interview  decides  the  destiny  of  Faustus,  who  demands  the  young  girl  at 
the  hands  of  Mephistopheles  that  very  night.  The  fiend  raises  a  thousand  obsta- 
cles and  a  thousand  difficulties  to  this  demand.  Faustus,  disregarding  the  former 
and  foreseeing  the  latter,  determines  to  try  the  effect  of  iplendid  presents  on  the 
yet  innocent  and  unsuspicious  object  of  his  unhallowed  love. 


PLATE  IX. 


MARGARET    ALONE    IN    HER   CHAMBER. 


It  is  now  evening;  Margaret  has  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  while  arranging  her 
hair,  thinks  of  the  charming  cavalier  who  accosted  her  in  the  morning.  "  I  would 
give  something  to  know  who  he  is,"  she  says  to  herself;  "he  has  a  noble  air,  and 
doubtless  is  of  a  noble  house,  or  he  had  not  been  so  bold.'  And  with  a  mind 
occupied  with  thoughts  like  these,  sh&  quits  the  room. 


,'///■./ n,i -i/,;  rent '/;•••  i/i,\  ,//,■,/://.,■  ,t/t  /;;ru   t,r/',r//rf  Ml  <-l/c  ,r  /r/i,,'/i//v 

Kargarctv 
Ich  gab'  was  drtm,  u>f/i/i  ich  /////■  hum  ./'        It  n  It  cut  ikr  Btrr  mmrm  /.>•/. 


f/i/.r  Jltxst  nuc/l  flir  cine    II ' owici/ratts .' 


PLATE  X. 


FAUSTUS    ENTERS    MARGARET  S    CHAMBER. 


No  sooner  had  Margaret  quitted  her  toilet,  than  Faustus,  guided  by  Mephistopheles, 
secretly  gains  access  to  the  chamber.  The  fiend  brings  with  him  a  casket  of  jewels, 
which  he  places  in  one  of  the  closets  ;  Faustus  is  inwardly  moved  by  the  aspect  of 
ordei  and  peace  which  pervade  the  whole  scene,  and  almost  repents  of  his  pur- 
pose ;  but  Mephistopheles  laughs  at  his  scruples,  and  smothers  his  remorse.  They 
observe  the  maiden  returning,  and  make  a  hasty  retreat 


PLATE  XI. 


MARGARET    ADMIRING    THE    JEWELS. 


Margaret,  returning  to  her  chamber,  finds  the  air  dense  and  over-heated ;  she 
becomes  involuntarily  agitated,  and  is  haunted  by  a  presentiment  of  danger.  To 
dispel  her  fears,  she  sings  an  old  ballad  while  she  undresses  herself;  and  on 
opening  the  closet  to  deposit  her  attire,  she  observes  the  casket.  Her  curiosity  is 
equal  to  her  surprise;  she  opens  it,  and  is  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  jewels  it  contains. 
Charmed  with  their  lustre,  she  adorns  herself  with  them,  and  admires  her  appear- 
ance in  the  mirror.  This  vain  display  awakens  in  her  mind  a  train  of  thoughts 
most  injurious  to  her  peace  of  mind.  She  remembers  her  poverty ;  and  dissatisfac- 
tion and  ambition  take  the  place  of  her  former  happy  state  of  content. 


marguerite  ad/Hire  .*,.,  (tuaticF 


Marasrete.       II ir  jvllte  mir  die  />'//<•  stehn  " 


Truth 


/.a  mere/d&Margueri/e  ayanbdonru.  /earn  a  /'A/ftse,  Fatwt  <■/>  <r  remit  un  autre 
Manpuerifo  /<>  mortfre  a  sa  voist/ie  Mcu'thfatu  ltu>  wnseil/e  tA>  le'jpanaer. 


Mart  fie, 


0  tin   <j  I  ticks  t'Ctje  Creator! 
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suggested  the  gift ;  and  consults  a  priest,  who  recommends  that  it  be  presented  to 
the  church  for  pious  purposes.  Not  a  whit  discouraged  by  this  appropriation  of 
his  present,  Mephistopheles  sends  her  another ;  and  the  imprudent  girl,  displeased 
by  her  mother's  disposal  of  the  first,  shews  it  to  her  neighbour,  Martha,  who,  less 
scrupulous  than  her  parent,  advises  the  confiding  maiden  not  to  let  it  be  seen,  that 
it  may  not  share  the  same  fate.  She  then  decks  her  with  the  glittering  ornaments 
of  gold,  and  flatters  her  appearance.  The  unsuspecting  maiden  scarcely  can 
believe  the  reality  of  what  she  sees.  M  Poor  as  I  am,"  she  exclaims,  "  I  dare  not 
shew  myself  thus  arrayed  in  the  streets  or  at  the  church!  "  "  Come  to  see  me 
frequently,"  replies  the  confidant;  "  thou  shalt  try  these  ornaments  in  secret,  and 
admire  thine  appearance  in  yonder  mirror."  She  then  suggests  to  Margaret  that 
ions  will  offer,  when  one  and  another  of  the  trinkets  may  be  produced  ;  and 
thus  by  degrees  she  may,  urjperceived  by  her  mother,  bring  them  all  into  full 
display. 


PLATE  XIII. 


MEPHISTOPHELES    INFORMS    MARTHA    OF    THE    DEATH    OF    HER    HUSBAND. 


The  foolish  Margaret  is  deluded  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Martha ;  and  at 
this  point  of  the  conversation,  Mephistopheles  knocks  at  the  door.  He  commences 
the  interview  by  flattering  Margaret,  who  has  not  divested  her  person  of  the 
trinkets.  He  then  turns  his  attention  to  Martha,  whose  husband  has  been  absent 
many  years.  She  expresses  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  his  fate,  when  Mephisto- 
pheles informs  her  of  his  death.  In  order  that  she  may  make  this  publicly  known, 
he  offers  to  bring  a  friend,  who,  with  himself,  will  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
before  the  proper  authorities ;  and  Martha  appoints  the  same  evening  for  the 
interview. 


nuulune  . '/ a ///.-,■  FiUtft 

//,■ 


//,//><•  noch  t/iir   ruif/i  Jriiti/i   (>'{.<f//r/i  , 
lh-ti  mill  ir/i  i-in/i  nor  den  Richtet'  -ili-llr/i 


Margaret* . 
Liebt  mich  —  Wicht  —  Uebt  mich  —  Wicht 


/>'/■  /i.'l'l  mich 


PLATE  XIV. 


MARGARET    CONSULTING    THE    FLOWER. 


Mephistopheles  and  Faustus  join  the  two  females  according  to  appointment.  The 
former  leads  away  Martha,  that  Faustus  may  have  the  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  Margaret.  At  first  the  two  lovers  converse  together  on  indifferent  subjects ; 
but  at  length  Margaret's  maiden  coyness  yields  to  confidence. 

Faustus.  Sweet  mistress ! 

Margaret.  Leave  me  for  a  moment !      (She  gathers  a  daisy  and  strips  it  of  its 

Faustus.  What  is  that  for  ? — a  nosegay  ?  [leaves  one  by  one. 

Margaret.  No!  'tis  only  for  sport. 

Faustus.  How  mean  you? 

Margaret.  Ah!  you  '11  laugh  at  me.     (She  strips  off  the  leaves,  muttering  some- 

Faustus.  What  is  that  you  repeat  so  softly?  {thing  indistinctly. 

Margaret  (half  aloud).   lie  loves  me — he  loves  me  not. 

Faustus.  Sweet,  heavenly  creature  ! 

Margaret  (continuing ).  He  loves  me — no — he  loves  me  not.  (Taking  the  last 
leaf,  she  exclaims  with  delight) — He  loves  me ! 

Faustus.  Yes,  my  love;  and  let  this  floral  emblem  be  to  thee  ;m  orach-  from 
heaven.     He  loves  thi 

Margaret  then  disengages  herself  from  Faustus,  and  runs  to  conceal  herself 


PLATE  XV. 


FAUSTUS    AND    MARGARET    IN    THE    SUMMER-HOUSE. 


Faustus  discovers  Margaret  in  the  summer-house,  whither  she  had  run  to  hide 
herself;  he  embraces  her,  and  she  returns  his  caresses,  avowing  her  love.  Their 
joy  is  soon  interrupted  by  Mephistopheles,  who  comes  with  Martha,  and  apprises 
them  that  it  is  time  to  separate. 


Marguerite*  pleure  lanrence  </<'  Fawt. 

Margarete. 
.Heine  Rtih' ' vet  lun,  left  Jinde  sie   nimmer 

Mein  llcr\  ist sckwer  •  l'/u/  nimmermehr . 


PLATE   XVI. 


MARGARET    LAMENTS    THE    ABSENCE    OF    FAUSTUS. 


How  changed  is  the  appearance  of  Margaret !  In  former  scenes  we  have  observed 
her  contented,  if  not  happy;  but  Faustus  lias  absented  himself  for  several  days, 
and  now  she  sits,  and  fears  that  he  has  already  forgotten  her.  Once  diligent ;  now 
her  spinning  wheel  stands  unheeded,  and  her  countenance  betrays  disquietude  and 
dejection.      She  suffers  her  feelings  to  escape  in  words  : — 

"  Oh  exquisite  rapture  ! 
Oh  joys  unexpressed  ! 
oh  miglit  I  but  see  him — 
By  him  be  caressed  !  " 

Her  wishes  are  soon  gratified  ;  Faustus  makes  his  appearance,  and  persuades  her 
to  administer  a  sleeping  potion  to  her  mother,  thai   he  may  gain  access  to  her 

chamber.  The  mother  sleeps,  never  to  wake  again;  and  Margaret  loses  her 
virtue. 


PLATE  XVII. 


MARGARET    SUPPLICATING    THE    MATER    DOLOROSA. 


Margaret  presents  herself  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  scatters  flowers  at  its 
feet,  and  supplicates  for  aid  in  her  present  afflicted  state. 


h  von  Srhmach  mut  /<'></. 


. 


<.-■  Faust  el  Valentin^  &ere  </c  Marguerite,  </<■/■<,///  Ja parfe tie  . 


Valentin.  ist  denn  daj?  Scfion  mini  die  /nt/xi  //i/r  di/wi 


PLATE  XVIII. 


FAUSTUS  STABS  VALEN'IT 


Ik'l 


The  intelligence  of  Margaret's  dishonour  reaches  the  ears  of  Valentine,  h 
brother.  He  goes  to  her  house  for  an  explanation ;  and  finding  two  men  serenading 
under  her  window,  attacks  them.  Faustus  makes  a  thrust  at  the  assailant,  whilst 
Mephistopheles  parries  his  blow.  Valentine  falls,  mortally  wounded;  when  the 
demon  and  his  companion  make  their  escape. 


PLATE   XIX. 


VALENTINE    DYING,    REPROACHES    MARGARET. 


Margaret  and  Martha  hear  the  cry  of  murder ;  they  run  into  the  street,  where  a 
crowd  is  fast  assembling.  Margaret  asks,  "  Who  lies  there  ? "  The  people  reply, 
"  Thy  mother's  son ! "  The  dying  man  rallies  at  the  sight  of  his  sister,  and 
loads  her  with  reproaches.  "  Leave  those  tears,"  says  he  ;  "  when  thou 
departed  from  the  path  of  virtue,  thou  gave  to  my  heart  the  deepest  stab.  The 
sleep  of  death  shall  now  bear  me  to  my  God,  as  a  brave  man  and  as  a  soldier." 


Valentin .  />„  ,/,<  ,/n/i  sprnc/urt  i/<v  /'///<•  /,,., 

Gabst  mi/  t/. /i  jv/iivcrstt'ii  ffet'KPtutsto 


w" 


Martpuerite , a  l\ ■< ///.<•■•,  >■■■•/  /->/■/< 'merit  fottr/ne/ifet'  par  (e  m<tw*at<f  (jen 


Mephistopheles .     Verbirg' dich. /  Jvnd'iwd  Schande 


PLATE  XX. 


MARGARET,    AT    CHURCH,    IS    TORMENTED    BY    AN    EVIL    SPIRIT. 


Margaret  goes  alone  to  the  church,  the  only  asylum  that  remains  to  her:  an 
immense  crowd  fills  the  aisles,  and  the  burial  service  is  being  performed  in  this 
solemn  place.  Margaret  is  covered  with  a  veil ;  she  prays  fervently  ;  and  when 
she  begins  to  flatter  herself  with  Divine  mercy,  the  evil  spirit,  seen  standing 
behind  her,  reminds  her  of  the  time  when  she  was  pure  and  innocent,  and  when 
God  reigned  in  her  heart:  he  also  reproaches  her  with  her  crimes,  and  she  is 
constrained  to  exclaim,  "  Woe !  woe !  how  can  I  escape  from  the  thoughts  that 
spriug  up  in  my  soul,  and  rise  in  rebellion  against  me?"  The  evil  spirit  denounces 
the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  her.  Margaret  at  last  faints  away.  "  What  a  scene!  " 
says  Madame  de  Stael.  "  This  unfortunate  creature,  who,  in  the  asylum  of  conso- 
lation finds  despair ;  this  assembled  multitude  praying  to  God  with  confidence, 
while  the  unhappy  woman  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Lord,  meets  the  spirit  of  hell. 
I  essions  of  the  Requiem  are  interpreted  by  the  inflexible  malice  of 

(he   c\il  genius.      What  distraction    in    the  heart!   what   ills  accumulated  Oil   one 
poor  feeble  head  !  " 


PLATE  XXI. 


MEPHISTOFHELES    CONDUCTS    FAUSTUS    TO    THE    WITCHES     REVEL. 


Faustus  is  seen  ascending  the  Hartz  Mountains,  guided  by  Mephistopheles,  who 
commands  an  ignis  fatuus  to  illumine  their  path.  The  night  is  dark  and  tempestuous 
— the  winds  howl — the  uprooted  trees  fall  with  tremendous  crash — the  torrents 
and  rivulets  roll  from  height  to  height — and  the  unearthly  sounds  of  witchery 
echoing  from  cliff  to  cliff,  produce  a  scene  of  terror,  almost  too  powerful  for  Faustus' 
nerves.  Mephistopheles  bids  him  be  firm,  and  to  lay  hold  of  his  skirt,  or  he  will 
be  swept  away  by  the  whirlwind.  The  demon  directs  Faustus'  attention  to  the 
witches,  who  are  hastening  to  the  revel,  some  riding  through  the  air  on  brooms  and 
pitchforks,  and  others  in  washing  tubs,  &c. 


/  ftti  .1' 


"rl'rlr,. 


//-•/•/•    /A 


PLATE  XXII. 


THE    WITCHES      REVEL. 


Here  is  a  scene  as  hideous  as  the  wildest  imagination  can  conceive.  The  vast 
company  of  phantoms  pursue  their  various  amusements  with  vigorous  activity, 
while  Faustus  observes,  with  intense  interest,  a  female  figure  which  slowly 
approaches  the  throng.  He  directs  an  inquiry  to  Faustus :  "  Dost  thou  not 
see,  there  below,  a  young  girl,  pale,  though  beautiful,  who  walks  alone  in  the 
distance?  She  advances  slowly,  her  feet  seem  to  be  knit  together;  do  you  not. 
perceive  her  resemblance  to  Margaret?"  Mephistopheles  endeavours  to  turn  his 
thoughts  from  the  object,  but  in  vain  ;  Faustus  is  sensibly  impressed  by  the  \  [gion, 
and  when  he  escapes  from  this  illusory  scene,  the  remembrance  <>i  his  criminal 
conduct  towards  Margaret  rushes  upon  him  with  increased  po\\. 


PLATE  XXIII. 

FAUSTUS    AND    MEPHISTOPHELES    QUARREL. 


"  Faustus  learns  that  Margaret  has  murdered  the  child,  to  which  she  had  given 
birth,  hoping  thus  to  avoid  shame.  Her  crime  has  been  discovered ;  she  has  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and  is  doomed  to  perish  the  next  morning  on  the  scaffold. 
Faustus  curses  Mephistopheles  in  the  bitterness  of  rage ;  Mephistopheles  reproaches 
Faustus  in  cold  blood,  and  proves  to  him,  that  it  is  himself  who  has  desired  evil, 
and  that  he  has  assisted  him  only  because  called  upon  by  himself  to  do  so." 
Faustus  at  length  requires  the  deliverance  of  Margaret;  the  demon  consents, 
promises  to  lull  the  gaoler,  to  furnish  Faustus  with  the  keys,  and  to  provide  horses 
for  their  flight  as  soon  as  Margaret  shall  be  rescued  from  prison. 


'"'•ii-i  Rette  ■<!<■■'  />//<■/■  wfli  dirt 


pendant  la  tutit pr&f  dtt  lieu  ^'execution  </<:<' i/tmi/u-l.-- 


Was  nwl'cn  die  i/orf  tun  t/cn  Uabenstvin   '■' 


PLATE  XXIV. 


PAUSTUS    AND    MEPH1ST0PHELES    PASS    THE    PLACE    OF    EXECUTION. 


On  approaching  the  city,  the  demon  and  Faustns  pass  the  place  where  M 
is  destined  to  finish  her  miserable  career  on  the  following  morning.  Innumerable 
sprites  dance  upon,  and  hover  above,  the  platform,  while  a  funeral  procession  moves 
slowly  around  the  scaffolding,  clad  in  long  robes,  and  apparently  carry  their  heads 
in  their  arms.  Faustus  is  troubled  by  this  spectacle,  and  questions  Mephistopheles 
as  to  its  import,  who  returns  an  ambiguous  answer;  their  fleet  Steeds  soon  bear 
them  from  the  scene,  and  they  succeed  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  <it\ 


PLATE  XXV. 


FAUSTUS    ENTERS    THE    CELL    WHERE    MARGARET    IS    CONFINED. 


Margaret  is  discovered  with  her  face  to  the  ground;  her  hair  loosely  hanging 
about  her :  she  has  lost  her  reason,  and  hearing  the  door  turn  on  its  hinges,  fancies 
that  the  officers  are  come  to  lead  her  to  the  scaffold.  She  exclaims,  "  They  come  ! 
they  come  !  oh,  how  bitter  is  death  !"  Faustus  endeavours  to  calm  her  fears,  and 
says,  "  Softly,  softly,  I  come  to  deliver  thee."  He  releases  her  from  her  fetters, 
and  entreats  her  to  be  calm. 


Paunl        .1////    .1'////'  ich  Komme  </<>■//  \n  />., 


Varaiterifa   dan<r  son    delire  ne  pent  ,■•//.-,/////■  a  quitter  la/vruron 
{>'<'/ ic/tt   (rottes  /  J)ir  hah'  icfi  mich  it&ergeben, . 


PLATE  XXVI. 


MARGARET,  IN  HER   DELIRIUM,    CANNOT    BE   INDUCED   TO   LEAVE    HER    CELL. 


Faustus  endeavours  to  free  Margaret  from  prison  ;  but  she  is  unwilling  to  leave 
her  cell.     The  scene  is  as  follows  : — 

Faustus.  Since  thou  wilt  not  listen  to  my  entreaties,  I  must  drag  thee  along 
in  spite  of  thyself. 

Margaret.  Leave  me !  no,  I  will  not  endure  violence  ;  seize  me  not  thus  with 
that  murderous  strength.     Ah !  I  have  only  too  much  done  as  you  would  have  me. 

Mephistopheles.  (appearing  at  the  door).  Haste,  or  you  are  lost ;  your  delays, 
your  uncertainties,  are  fatal  to  you ;  my  horses — 

Margaret.  Heavenly  Father!  I  am  thine;  and  ye  angels  save  me!  holy  legions, 
encompass  me  about,  defend  me !  Faustus,  it  is  thy  fate  that  afflicts  me. 

Mephistopheles.  She  is  judged.  (Voices  from  on  high  are  heard  to  erg,  "  She  is 
saved!") 

Mephistopheles  and  Faustus  depart  together,  and  here  the  scene  closes  ;  the 
imagination  must  supply  the  event.  Madame  de  Stael  nippotefl  that  Goethe 
intended  that  Margaret  should  perish,  but  he  pardoned ;  and  that  the  life  ol 
Faustus  should  be  preserved,  but  that  his  soul  should  be  lost. 


FRIDOLIN, 


RAIN  SLATED    FROM    SCHILLFR'S    POPULAR    BALLAD, 


By  J.  W.   LAKE. 


In  beauty's  train  was  never  seen 
A  boy  of  more  engaging  mien , 
Or  more  endowed  all  hearts  to  win, 
Than  the  fair  page  young  Fridolin; 
His  lady  was  a  lofty  dame, 
The  countess  of  Saverne  by  name; 
Oli!  she  was  gentle,  good,  and  mild 
She  loved  him  as  a  favourite  child, 

Fridu/i/t. 


( «° ) 

And  he  loved  her  with  that  pure  zeal 
Which  souls  devout  for  angels  feel. 

From  early  dawn  to  deep  in  night 
He  served  her  with  unfeigned  delight; 
And  if  the  lady  bade  him  rest , 
His  eyes  were  dew'd ,  his  heart  opprest ; 
For  still  he  though/  his  duty  vain  , 
If  done  without  fatigue  and  pain. 

Above  the  empty  pride  of  birth, 

The  countess  saw  and  prized  his  worth.; 

She  thought  not  of  his  low  degree, 

But  of  his  mind's  nobility : 

From  fairy  lips  his  praises  fell , 

The  sweet  reward  for  doing  well. 


- 

:.•■.■' 

fe- 


ROBERT  JURE  Dp:  PKRDRE   FRIDOLIN. 


'« ) 

The  huntsman,  Robert,  saw,  with  rage, 
These  favours  to  a  stripling  page ; 
Dark  as  his  fierce  and  hideous  scowl, 
The  demon  hate  possess'd  his  soul  : 
He  watch' d ,  determin'd  to  destroy , 
The  unsuspicious,  artless  boy; 
And  one  day  in  his  master's  ear, 
Thus  pour'd  the  subtle  poison  there  : 

«  How  happy  is  my  noble  lord !  » 
The  traitor  cried  with  venom'd  word ; 
«  Doubt  in  his  bosom  cannot  dwell , 
Nor  jealousy,  that  fiend  of  hell; 
For  with  so  rare  a  consort  blest, 
The  purest,  faithf'ullest  and  best, 
["he  serpent-tempter's  sell  must  fail 
W  ho  dared  such  virtue  to  assail. 


( '2 ) 

« What  say'st  thou  slave!  »  with  frowning  brow. 

The  count  exclaim'd,  «  and  thinkest  thou 

My  faith  is  pinn'd  to  woman's  sleeve, 

Whose  truth  't  were  folly  to  believe.  — 

They  're  changing  as  the  shifting  waves, 

And  he  who  vaunts  their  virtue  raves ; 

My  faith  is  built  on  firmer  ground , 

And  long  't  will  be  ere  he  is  found 

Whose  lawless  passion  meets  return 

From  her  whose  lord's  the  count  Saverne! » 

Robert  replied  :  «  The  wretch,  't  is  true, 
Merits,  my  lord,  but  scorn  from  you; 
And  though  the  recreant,  vassal-knave 
Dares  your  high  dignity  to  brave, 
Lets  his  loose  thoughts  and  fierce  desire , 
Even  to  his  mistress'  love  aspire.  »  — 


:Vi 


SiB 


1 


I 


I 


T 


(  '3) 
«  Hold!  »  cried  the  count,  «  of  whom  you  tell 
And  does  he  in  this  castle  dwell  ?  » 

« O ,  yes !  he  daily  eats  your  bread.  — 

But  can  it  be,  »  the  reptile  said, 

«My  noble  master's  not  aware, 

Of  what  to  all  the  household's  clear  ? 

Tis  strange!  and  yet  perhaps  I  'm  wrong , 

But  henceforth  I  will  hold  my  tongue.  » 

«  Speak,  or  thou  diest!  »  convulsed  with  rage 


The  count  exclaimed,  «His  name?»  *The 


page. 


No  pen  could  paint  the  count's  dismay , 
While  Robert  thus  went  on  to  sav, 

The  boy's  well-shaped  one  can't  disproi  e  , 
And  female  hearts  are  prom;  to  love  , 


(  '4) 

And  opportunity  and  youth, 
Are  dangerous  foes  to  wedded  truth; 
But  then  the  haughty  pride  of  blood  , 
Besides  the  countess  is  so  good ; 
Yet  did  your  lordship  never  note 
His  looks,  that  languishing^  dote 
Upon  her,  and  that  seem  to  claim 
An  answer  to  his  amorous  flame? » 

«  And  then  his  verses  full  of  fire, 
And  sentiment,  and  soft  desire, 
Where  he  avows  his  love.  »  —  «  Avows  ! 
And  dares  he  thus  insult  my  spouse  ?  •> 
«  Doubtless  your  lady ,  mild  and  true , 
Thro'  pity,  hides  his  fault  from  you ; 
But  I  regret  what  I  have  said, 
And  what  have  you,  my  lord,  to  dread!  » 





( -5) 

With  bursting  heart  and  boiling  blood, 

The  count  plunged  in  the  neighbouring  wood , 

To  where  his  iron-forgers  bent 

That  metal ,  from  earth's  caverns  rent, 

In  flames,  whose  red  terrific  light 

Perpetual  glar'd  thro'  day  and  night ; 

Where  fire,  water,  and  man's  skill 

Subdued  the  stubborn  steel  at  will. 

The  count  now  beckon'd  to  draw  nigh 
Two  cyclops,  that  had  caught  his  eye; 
Then  said  :  -<  Slaves,  listen,  and  attend! 
The  first,  the  very  first  I  send 
To  you,  whose*  message  thus  shall  run  : 
The  master j  orders  arc  (/icy  done? 
Seize  him  ami  hurl  him,  in  a  breath, 
Into  your  hottest  (lames  —  to  death!  > 


(   »6) 
The  wretches  grinn'd  with  horrid  joy, 
For  in  their  souls  no  soft  alloy 
Of  pity  dwelt ,  no  tempering  glow 
To  melt  their  iron  hearts  to  woe ; 
Forth  to  the  fire,  with  eager  feet, 
They  speed,  to  rouse  its  fiercest  heat; 
Like  demons  they  exulting  wait 
The  victim  of  their  masters  hate. 

« Haste,  comrade  haste,  make  no  delay!  » 
To  Fridolin  did  Robert  say  : 
«  My  lord  demands  you?  —  Swift  as  light 
The  page  was  in  his  master's  sight; 
Who  said  : «  Quick  to  the  forges  run  , 
And  ask  if  my  commands  are  done.  » 


<7  ) 
He  bowed,  and  promised  to  obey, 
But  scarce  had  he  began  his  way, 
When  justly  to  himself  he  thought, 
My  lady's  leave  should  first  be  sought ; 
So  he  retraced  his  steps ,  and  came 
To  ask  permission  of  the  dame. 

With  that  sweet  voice  whose  witching  tone 

Gould  move  a  stoic  or  a  stone, 

The  countess  of  Saverne  replied  : 

«  My  son  is  ill ,  I  must  abide 

Beside  his  infant  couch ,  to  save 

My  first-born  darling  from  the  grave  : 

Then  to  the  holy  mass  repair, 

My  page,  and  offer  up  a  prayer 

For  him,  and  heaven  will  not  despite 

A  willing  heart's  pure  sacrifice, » 

FridoUn . 


(  '8  ) 
With  graceful  bow,  and  heart  content, 
'  Fridolin  from  the  countess  went  • 
Fleet  as  an  arrow  he  pursued 
His  path,  impell'd  by  gratitude. 
And  now  the  bell  began  to  toll, 
Which  vibrates  to  the  sinners  soul. 

On  sainted  ground  his  steps  now  trod , 

Within  the  temple  of  his  God ; 

A  silence  solemn  and  sublime , 

There  reign'd  —  for  it  was  harvest-time, 

No  pious  hand  as  yet  appear' d 

To  aid  the  holy  priest  rever'd ,  — 

Till  Fridolin,  as  quick  as  thought, 

The  sacred  vests  and  vases  sought , 

And  offered  to  the  holy  man 

To  serve  as  clerk  and  sacristan. 


:.  I 
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(   >9  ) 
His  soul  was  pure  and  free  from  guile, 
And  heaven's  own  approving  smile 
Seem'd  to  endow  him  with  the  skill 
Required  these  duties  to  fulfil  : 
He  well  performed  his  pious  part , 
His  hand  was  prompted  by  his  heart. 

The  mass  was  done,  the  blessing  given 
By  the  meek  minister  of  heaven ; 
The  sacred  vessels  of  the  Lord , 
Hy  the  young  clerk  were  then  restor  \1 
Each  to  its  proper  place  with  care; 
And  with  a  heart  as  light  as  air,' 
A  conscience  free,  and  spirits  <;;i\  , 
Forth  to  the  forge  he  bent  his  way. 


(  2°  ; 

Envelop'd  in  the  stifling  smoke , 

Thus  to  two  sooty  fiends  he  spoke,  — 

«  The  count's  commands  are  they  obey'd  ? » 

With  looks  as  hideous  as  their  trade, 

They  pointed  to  the  gulph  of  flame , 

And,  grinning,  said:  —  «  We've  clone  the  same; 

We  did  the  deed  like  hearts  of  steel , 

The  count  will  thank  us  for  our  zeal. » 

Back  to  his  master  now  he  hies; 

But  how  describe  the  count's  surprise, 

To  see  the  beauteous,  buoyant  page 

Return ,  unconscious  of  his  rage  ! 

«  Whence  comest  thou?» — «From  my  lord's  forge.  » 

And  can  the  burning  flames  disgorge 

Their  prey  unhurt;  — thus  thought  Saverne, 

Then  to  Fridolin  said  he ,  stern , 


^ 


(« ) 

«  Boy  thou  hast  loitered  on  the  way.  *  — 

<<  I  did ,  my  lord. »  —  « For  what? » —  «  To  pray. 

*  This  morning  when  I  left  your  sight , 

Forgive  me,  but  I  thought  it  right, 

Ere  I  went  out ,  first  to  receive 

My  lady's  orders,  and  her  leave; 

She  bade  me  to  the  mass  to  go , 

And  there  I  pray'd  for  her  and  you , 

For  you ,  and  her,  and  your  sweet  heir, 

I  pray'd,  my  lord. » —  «  A.  grateful  prayer.  » 

The  count  was  moved;  in  his  stern  heart , 

Remorse  and  pity  each  had  part  j 

He  ask'd,  conceiving  the  mistake, 

«  What  answer  did  theforgemen  make 

« Mv  lord  their  words  were  dark  and  wild 


( •») 

They  pointed  to  the  flames  and  smiled:  — 
« We've  done  the  deed  like  hearts  of  steel, 
The  count  will  thank  us  for  our  zeal.  » 

'<  And  met  st  thou  Robert  on  thy  road  ?  »  - 

«  IN  or  in  the  village,  field,  or  wood 

Did  I  the  huntsman  once  espy.  »  — 

«  Then  God  is  just , »  the  count  did  cry, 

«  In  yon  high  heaven  it  was  decreed , 

The  wretch  should  die  by  his  own  deed.  » 

Thus  saying ,  by  the  hand  he  took 
The  wond'ring  page,  and  with  a  look 
Of  goodness ,  and  a  heart  deep  moved , 
He  led  him  forth  to  her  he  loved. 
The  countess  saw,  and  knew  not  why, 
And  doubt  stood  trembling  in  her  eye ; 


I 


.. 


(  "3) 
Till  horn  her  husband's  lips,  with  joy, 
She  heard  the  praises  of  the  boy. 
«  Angels,  »  said  he,  «  my  sweetest  love, 
Angels,  that  dwell  in  skies  above, 
Are  not  more  pure,  or  free  from  sin 
Than  this  fair  child  young  Fridolin. 
He  merits  all  your  kindness,  dear, 
For  he  is  heaven's  peculiar  care; 
May  God  and  his  good  angels  still 
Shield  him  and  save  him  from  all  ill !  > 


LM). 
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FIGHT  OF  THE  DRAGON. 


INTRODUCTORY    PLATE. 


A  view  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  here  presented  to  us.  Two  figures  are  placed 
in  the  foreground,  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  their  land,  while,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  destructive  monster  is  seen  in  swift  pursuit  of  two  fugitives,  who  are 
making,  apparently,  a  vain  effort  to  escape  from  his  murderous  fangs. 

"  When  it  seized  on  prey  and  plunder, 

Its  greedy  jaws  gaped  wide  asunder. 

In  a  deep  gulf  of  gloom  and  blood, 

In  rows  its  teeth  all  jagged  stood  ; 

A  sword-like  tongue;   and  through  the  lashes 

Of  its  small  eyelids  darted  (lashes." 

Such  is  the  description  the  poet  gives  of  the  imaginary  Dragon  of  the  isle  ol 
Rhodes.  The  account  of  the  devastation  it  made,  ami  of  its  final  instruction,  js 
supposed  to  be  given  by  the  Knight,  who  has  succeeded  in  destroying  it,  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  his  Order,  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren. 


PLATE  II. 


THE     DRAGON    SURPRISES    A    HERD. 


The  monster,  rising  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  surprises  a  herd — "as  near  the  marsh 
it  strays  and  waters."  Seized  with  instinctive  fear,  the  cattle  endeavour  to  flee 
from  the  pleasant  pasturage.  The  alarmed  herdsmen  try  to  guide  their  charge, 
which,  in  the  madness  of  terror,  bear  down  every  obstacle  in  their  way.  Three 
innocent  sheep  in  the  foreground  remain  at  perfect  ease,  unconscious  of  their 
perilous  situation. 


PLATE  III 


PILGRIMS    AFFRIGHTED    BY    THE    DRAGON, 


Tin,  story  relates,  that  a  chapel  is  situated  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  whither  pilgrim* 
continually  resort — "on  three  times  thirty  steps 'tis  reared."     Near  tin- 
place,  and 

math  a  huge  o'erhangin^  block, 
i  ii  in  tin-  rock, 
Dank  with  the  stagnant  marsh's  rapoor, 
\  ml  lit  by  oeither  bean  nor  tap 

e  dwell  tin-  dragon  eight  end  day, 
Incessant  looking  out  lor  pi 
And,  like  Hell's  Serpenl  proud  rebellii 

itched  .it  loot  of  Jesu'a  dwell 
Ind  should  gome  pilgrim  out  of  b 
But  turn  into  this  path  forbidden, 

no  t<.  hi-,  death, 
mi  hi-,  covert  biddi 


PLATE   IV. 


THE    KNIGHT  S    COMBAT    WITH    THE    DRAGON. 


The  artist  has  here  presented  us  with  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  on  the 
Dragon  by  five  of  the  valiant  knights  of  Rhodes.  "  These,"  says  the  poet, 
u  the  pride  of  their  Order,  and  the  glory  of  their  religion,  fell  victims  to  their 
courage."  In  consequence  of  their  defeat,  the  Grand  Master  ordered  that  none 
other  should  engage  in  so  hazardous  an  adventure. 


PLATE  V. 


THE    KNIGHT    HEARS    THE    VILLAGERS'    COMPLAINTS. 


One  of  the  knightly  brethren,  whose  heart  was  touched  with  patriotic  lire,  hearing 
the  continual  complaints  of  the  islanders,  resolved,  at  the  risk  of  exclusion  from  his 
Order,  to  dare  the  danger  of  an  encounter  with  the  monster. 

"  His  heart  was  gnawed  by  fell  despite; 

He  yearned  by  day,  he  dreamed  by  night: 
1 1  is  dreams  his  earnest  wishes  granting, 
He  seemed  as  in  the  struggle  panting. 
His  torment  grew  as  grew  the  morn, 
I'lie  beams  of  daylight  but  renewed  it, 

'Till  lie  resolved,  in  peril's  scorn, 
I'm  seek  the  monster     -to  BubdlK 


PLATE  VI. 


THE    KNIGHT    OBSERVES    THE    MONSTER    IN    HIS    DEN. 


The  patriotic  Knight  strengthened  his  resolution  by  calling  to  mind  the  chivalrous 
enterprises  of  by-gone  days.  "  He  went  alone  to  mark  the  monster ;"  and  at  length 
thought  he  discovered  the  way  to  ensure  victory.  Having  sought,  and  obtained 
permission  to  visit  his  native  country, 

"  He  passed  the  Ocean,  and  he  planted 
His  foot  upon  his  native  soil. " 


PLATE  VII. 


THE    KNIGHT    DIRECTS    A    MOCK    MONSTER    TO    BE    MADE, 


Arrived   on  his  natal   shore,  he  commenced   the  course   his   imagination    had 
suggested  to  him,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Dragon. 

"  He  bade  a  rare  artist's  toil 

Construct  its  well-marked  form  and  features  ; 

The  legs  were  short,  the  weight  that  bore 
Of  its  huge  body  ;  close  connected, 

Were  shining  scales  behind,  before, 
Which  all  its  lengthened  back  protected. 

11  In  a  serpent's  tail  it  ended. 

To  wind  in  pliant  circles  strong 

i.'i.iim.i  steed  .Hid  warrior  undefem 


PLATE  VIII. 


THE      KNIGHT      EXERCISING      HIS     COURSER      AND      DOGS. 


The  Knight  thus  prepared  his  dogs  to  face  the  Dragon  : — 

"  Two  mastiffs  took  I,  fierce  of  breed, 

Huge,  strong,  and  with  the  swiftest  speed, 
Accustomed  to  pursue  the  traces 
Of  Uri  wild  through  desert  places." 

These  he  urged  to  a  furious  attack  on  the  counterfeit  Dragon,  that  when  they 
see  the  living  foe,  they  may  seize  upon  and  rend  it. 

"  And  where  the  paunch  was  bare  and  white, 
And  least  defended  from  their  bite, 
I  bade  my  dogs  direct  their  fury, — 
Their  teeth,  as  in  the  flesh,  to^bury." 

Armed,  and  mounted  upon  his  Arabian  steed  of  highest  blood,  he  spurred  his 
courser  to  the  false  attack.  With  spear  in  rest  he  pretended  as  though  he  would 
pierce  through  the  monster. 

"  At  first  my  snorting  charger  reared, 
And  started  when  the  foe  he  neared  ; 
My  savage  dogs,  too,  shrunk  in  terror, 
But  soon  I  trained  them  from  their  error. 
This  course  I  constantly  pursued, 
Till  three  times  was  the  moon  renewed." 


! 


PLATE  IX. 


THE    KNIGHT    IMPLORES    THE    VIRGIN  S    AID    BEFORE    THE    COMBAT, 


After  having  fitly  trained  his  dogs  for  the  contest,  he  embarked  for  Rhodes,  on 
his  "high  adventure." 

"  The  recent  sufferings  of  the  land 

Inflamed  his  heart  and  nerved  his  hand." 

Before  proceeding  to  the  unwonted  conflict,  he  presented  himself  bel'«' 
images  of  the  Infant  Saviour  and  his  Mother,  in  the  chapel, 

"  That  on  the  lofty  rock  is  Been, 
And  overlooks  the  island's  border." 


PLATE  X. 


THE    KNIGHT    GIVES    HIS    LAST    ORDERS    TO    HIS    ESQUIRES. 


After  commending  himself  to  the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  he  put  on  his  glittering 
armour,  descended  from  the  chapel,  and  vaulting  on  his  horse,  prepared  to  depart, 
accompanied  only  by  his  two  mastiffs.  He  directed  his  esquires  to  remain  behind, 
and 

"  Soon  was  on  an  open  plain  j 

And  while  his  mastiffs  scoured  amain, 

His  panting  horse  sprang  back — 't  were  idle 

To  urge  him  then  with  spur  or  bridle. 

Not  far  he  saw  his  foe  uprolled 

In  many  a  horrid  glittering  fold, 

Where  in  the  sunshine  he  had  wound  him. " 


PLATE  XL 


ATTACK    ON    THE    DRAGON. 


His  dogs  uproused  him,  and  went  round  him 
But  with  the  arrow's  speed  they  flew, 

To  see  his  yawning  jaws  disparted, 
While  poisonous  breath  around  he  threw, 

When  howling  from  his  rest  he  started. 

He  soon  revived  their  wonted  rage, 
The  foe  in  conflict  to  engage ; 
While  'gainst  the  flank,  too  well  protected, 
His  spear  he  with  firm  hand  directed. 
But  nought  the  useless  stroke  avails, 
Swift  glancing  from  the  shining  scales ; 
And,  ere  his  blow  could  be  repeated, 
His  swerving  steed  his  aim  defeated. 

He  caught  the  Dragon's  deadly  glance, 
And  by  its  poisonous  breath  was  driven, 

He  reared — nor  would  one  step  advance." 


PLATE  XII. 


THE    DRAGON    RECEIVES    HIS    DEATH-BLOW. 


The  Knight  began  to  fear  that  all  his  labour  and  ingenuity  would  be  fruitless 
when  leaping  from  his  horse,  he  commenced  the  attack  on  foot ; 

"  And  with  his  sword,  with  all  his  force, 
By  blows  redoubled,  made  endeavour 
Its  rocky  harness  to  dissever ; 
But  with  its  huge  tail,  swinging  round, 
It  struck  him  powerless  to  the  ground  ; 
Then,  with  its  horrid  jaws  extended, 
It  rushed  upon  him  undefended ; . 

But  ere  its  fearful  teeth  could  bite, 
His  mastiffs  fix  on  it,  and  bury 

Their  fangs  within  its  stomach  white, 
And  the  foe  yelled  with  pain  and  fury : 

"  And  ere  his  dogs  their  hold  let  go, 
He  started  from  the  earth  below, 
And  where  the  paunch  was  white  and  naked, 
His  weapon's  thirst  he  eager  slaked; 
Up  to  the  hilt  he  plunged  his  sword, 
And  life-blood  in  black  torrents  poured." 


PLATE  XIII. 


THE    ESQUIRES    RELIEVE    THEIR    FAINTING    MASTER. 


The  Knight  had  not  time  to  withdraw  from  the  monster  hefore  it  foil,  and 
"o'erwhelmed  him  with  its  weight  appalling."  This  rendered  him  insensible,  and 
on  recovering  he  found  himself  lying  by  the  side  of  the  dead  Dragon  surroundod 
by  his  attendants,  endeavouring  to  restore  him  to  animation. 


PLATE  XIV. 


THE  CONQUEROR  S  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  RHODES. 


"  Where  run  the  people  in  amaze, 
In  tides  that  choke  the  lengthened  ways — 
Is  Rhodes  in  flames  ?     Each  lesser  current 
Uniting  forms  a  stormy  torrent. — 
A  warrior  mounted  on  his  horse 
Is  borne  as  by  the  torrent's  force  : 
Behind  him  deed  of  high  adventure  ! 
A  monster  in  the  tumult's  centre. 

It  seems  a  Dragon,  with  the  jaws 
Of  crocodile  stretched  wide  asunder  ; 

All  greet  the  Knight  with  wild  applause, 
And  on  the  Dragon  gaze  with  wonder. 

"  A  thousand  voices  from  the  crowd, 
'  That  is  the  Dragon,'  shout  aloud, 
•  Which  slaughtered  herdsmen,  flocks,  and  cattle, 
Until  this  hero  won  the  battle  ! ' " 


. 


PLATE  XV. 


THE    GRAND    MASTER    BANISHES    THE    KNIGHT    FROM    HIS    PRESENCE. 


When  the  adventurous  Knight  concluded  the  history  of  his  successful  attack  on  the 
Dragon,  the  crowd  simultaneously  applauded  his  achievements.  The  brethren  all 
declared  the  hero's  crown  was  his  by  claim  undoubted ;  but  the  Master  frowned 
severely,  and  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  The  Dragon  that  laid  waste  the  land 

Is  slain  by  thy  victorious  hand  : 

To  be  the  people's  god  thou  bumest ; 

But  thus  thine  Order's  foe  returnest. 

Thy  heart  has  bred  a  foe  more  fell 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  dared  to  quell — 

A  poisonous  serpent,  whose  seduction 

Leads  to  dissension  and  destruction — 
*'       A  spirit  insolent,  that  joys 

To  fill  the  gaping  crowd  with  wonder. 
But  which  the  world  itself  destroys, 

And  rends  the  bonds  of  peace  asunder  ! 
11  The  father  of  our  Order  taught 

The  followers,  who  his  conquests  wrought, 

I'Ik  duty  first  to  be  completed, 

that  self-will  should  be  defeated. 

Vain  glory  thou  hast  sought  to  ill 
ty,  then,  from  my  sight  !" 


PLATE  XVI. 


THE    GRAND  MASTER    RECALLS    AND    PARDONS    THE    KNIG-HT.. 


The  people's  tumult,  uncontrolled, 

Like  storm  through  all  the  structure  rolled. 

For  mercy  prayed  the  holy  brethren : 

The  youth  looked  down,  and  silent  gathering 

His  robe,  laid  it  aside ;  then  bent 

To  kiss  the  master's  hand — and  went. 

The  master,  who  had  thus  subdued  him, 

Recalled  him,  as  his  eye  pursued  him  ; 

And  cried,  '  Embrace  me,  worthy  son, 
Thou  now  hast  gained  a  fight  more  glorious  ! 
The  cross  by  lowliness  is  won : 
'Tis  thine,  since  o'er  thyself  victorious  ! ' " 
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